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The Convocation of Germantown 


The object of this book is to bring to the members of the Con- 
vocation information concerning the condition and needs of the 
several missions of which it has the oversight. The Convoeation 
is a part of the Diocese. Its boundaries were established by the 
convention of the Diocese. The purpose for which it was created 
was to forward the missionary work of the Diocese in the par- 
ticular field allotted to it. This field consists of all the region 
beyond the Richmond Branch of the Reading Railroad to the 
north in the city of Philadelphia, and also of Bucks County. It 
contains about fifty parishes and missions. Every member of 
these parishes and missions has a distinct obligation in respect 
to the missionary work of the Convocation. The first require- 
ment of this obligation is to know something about its missions, 
their condition, their prospects and their needs. The first claim 
upon those who profess loyalty to Jesus Christ is that of sym- 
pathy in the effort to extend the bounds of His kingdom, and to 
bring people within it. But there can be no sympathy without 
knowledge, and it is to furnish such knowledge that this book 
has been put forth. 

The purpose of this preface is to give a general view of the 
whole field ; to set forth some idea of its importance as compared 
with that of the Church’s missions in other parts of the coun- 
try; as well as the relative importance of the several missions 
in its own department. 

It is doubtful whether in the United States there is another 
missionary field where the Church has so compelling an obli- 
gation and so urgent an opportunity, and where the promise 
of spiritual return is so sure as in the great mill district north 
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Saint Mark’s, Frankford; Saint Simeon’s, Lehigh avenue, and 
Saint Luke’s, Kensington. The city is growing at about the rate 
of 50,000 a year. A large part of the growth is in this region. 
Rows upon rows of houses are being built. The future promise 
of the three large missions that have been established here is 
presaged by the fact that, with insufficient means and an inade- 
quate corps of helpers, the Sunday Schools number 1,300 scholars 
and teachers. In one of these Sunday Schools children are re- 
fused because there is no room for them, and the overflow has 
been gathered in by the Mormons whose chapel stands upon the 
opposite corner of the street. 


In Bucks County the work of the Convocation is of a different 
character. The population is scattered. Its religious training is 
alien to the Church. It would seem unwise to establish new mis- 
sion stations here until the more pressing needs of the city mis- 
sions have been met. However, in this county, less than forty 
miles from Philadelphia, there is a territory of five hundred 
square miles untouched by us. 


The question may be asked: What has the Convocation ac- 
complished? What has it done that it may commend itself to 
our people’s sympathy and claim their assistance? It has ac- 
complished but a small part of what might have been done had 
an adequate interest been taken in its work by the Church people 
living within its boundaries, or even by those who are devoted to 
the cause of missions elsewhere, but are ignorant of the great 
opportunities that lie at their very doors. Yet the Convocation 
has a record of which it need not be ashamed. During the past 
nine years jour Church buildings have been erected and one 
has been purchased. Over $125,000 has been secured to buy 
land and to erect buildings and to further extend the work. A 
very large portion of this sum was given directly for these ob- 
jects by the parishes of the Convocation. This amount does not 
include the apportionments paid by the parishes for the salaries 
of the missionaries. During this period two churches have 
relinquished aid from the Convoeation—Christ Church, Frank- 
linville, and Holy Innocents, Tacony. 

In considering the needs of the Convocation, it will be well 
to refer briefly to those that are immediately pressing. Saint 
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Nathanael’s Church has been built and consecrated, and is one 
of the most beautiful churches in the Diocese. But the mission 
has been compelled to provide a pavement on the three streets 
that enclose the property. Relieved of this expense the mission 
may confidently expect in a few years to become a self-support- 
ing parish. On Saint George’s parish building there rests a debt 
of $3,000. This is practically the only encumbrance upon the 
mission property of the Convocation. As its contribution to 
this debt the mission itself has relinquished a considerable por- 
tion of its missionary aid. 

One of the special needs of the Convocation is the supplying 
an itinerant missionary for the northern part of Bucks County. 
This need has been partly met by the efforts of the rector of 
Saint Luke’s, Newtown, whose report of missionary work in that 
neglected region shows its importance and its promise of results. 
The salary of the missionary may not be less than $1,200 a year, 
to which must be added the cost of traveling. 

In referring to these pressing necessities it is not: intended to 
diminish interest that may be felt in any other missions of the 
Convocation. But they are alluded to as making immediate 
demand, and as those which concern the Convocation at large. 

This statement of needs will not be complete without reference 
to the obligation of the Convocation to purchase new sites for 
missions in the rapidly growing sections of the northern part 
of Philadelphia. Already two sites have been selected in the 
midst of this large and increasing population. The imperative 
call comes to minister to the spiritual needs of these people. 
Whether the call shall be answered depends upon the help and 
sympathy that the members of the Church in the Convocation 
and Diocese may extend. It is because, with the limited knowl- 
edge and interests of Chureh people in this large and promising 
field, the Convocation is unable to fulfil its duty that this effort 
is made to enlist as co-workers all those who are sharers in its 
responsibility. 


A Retrospect 


The present method of conducting missions in this Diocese 
by Convoeations began in the year 1885. Until that time, for a 
quarter of a century, a Board of Missions appointed annually by 
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the Standing Committee had directed the work and distributed 
the funds. This system became ineffective. Bishop Stevens, for 
several years, in his annual address to the convention, had called 
attention to this state of things, and the Board did its best to 
meet the new requirements. In the last year of its life, the Board 
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took over from ‘‘The City Mission’ 
ing into ‘regular corporate existence,” and assumed the respon- 
sibility for them. It appointed an agent to present and to plead 
for this work in the parishes of the Diocese. These efforts were 
not successful. It became evident that the cause of failure was 
defective machinery. 

The Diocesan Convention of 1884 appointed a committee to 
consider, and to report to the next convention what could and 
should be done to increase the efficiency of the missionary work. 
This committee, through the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., re- 
ported and recommended the adoption of what was substantially 
our present Canon IX. In this convention of 1885, Canon IX 
was substituted for the former Canon under which the old 
Board of Missions had acted. The change soon justified itself. 
The outgoing Board had reported $5,865.51 as total receipts for 
the year. The convention that adopted the Canon for dividing 
the Diocese into Convocations asked for $12,000, and the receipts 
of the year exceeded this amount. 

The Convocation of Germantown followed a cautious policy. 
It contented itself with increasing the efficiency of existing mis- 
sions, and with laying plans for the future. As a result the 
year closed with a considerable balance in the treasury. This 
balance became the nucleus of a reserve fund by means of which 
the Convocation had money in hand to meet its obligations. 

The first meeting of the Convocation was held at St. Peter’s 
Church, Germantown. The Rey. J. DeWolf Perry, D.D., was 
elected ‘‘Presiding Officer,” subject to the approval of the 
Bishop. In that primitive time the title “‘Dean’’ was carefully 
avoided as ‘‘one of the novelties”? likely ‘‘to disturb our peace.’” 
The Rev. J. Thompson Carpenter, rector of St. Luke’s, Newtown, 
was elected Secretary, and Mr. Orlando Crease was elected 
Treasurer. 

Within a short season two new missions were established ; one 
in the country near the northern boundary of the Convocation, 
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the other in a neglected suburb of the city. In Bucks County 
our Church was represented by a few scattered parishes, most of 
which were dependent on the Missionary Board. In his first 
report to the Convocation the Presiding Officer called attention 
to the need of an itinerant missionary for that part of the field. 
On a farm near to Quakertown, in Bucks County, lived a family 
of earnest Church people. Encouraged by them, a clergyman 
who was visiting in that neighborhood, the Rey. T. L. Franklin, 
of Philadelphia, held a service in the autumn of 1887. This was 
soon followed by a request to hold regular services in the town. 
In response to this invitation, the Presiding Officer arranged to 
hold afternoon service occasionally in a hall. Starting from 
what is now Wayne Junction, on a stormy Sunday in November, 
he was so delayed by a snow storm that his train arrived nearly 
an hour behind time. Landing at the station in Quakertown, 
he proposed to return at once, assuming that the few who had 
assembled in such a storm had, by long waiting, become discour- 
aged and had gone home. The young man who had come to the 
station as an escort replied, ‘‘Come and see,’’ unconsciously re- 
peating the invitation of the first Christian disciples. The hall 
was well filled by a congregation eagerly awaiting the service. 
A conference held in the hall at the close of this first service re- 
sulted in the purchase of a lot by the people, who also con- 
tributed material and labor for building their church. Mr. 
Stewart P. Keeling, a student and lay-reader, conducted the first 
services, Among others who served this mission may be men- 
tioned the Rev. George A. Beecher (now Missionary Bishop of 
Kearney), the Rev. Charles H. Arndt, and the Rey. H. R. Hulse. 

The other mission referred to above is St. George’s, Venango, 
a record of which appears on another page. 

The Rey. J. T. Carpenter was appointed as an itinerant mis- 
sionary for Bucks County in September, 1888. For seven years 
he worked earnestly and effectively in caring for scattered mem- 
bers of Christ’s flock. 


ST. GEORGE'S PARISH HOUSE, RICHMOND 


Saint George's, Richmond 


The voice of prophecy has proclaimed that the Christian 
Church is to make the wilderness and the solitary places blossom 
as the rose. This prophecy seems to be fulfilled in the work of 
Saint George’s Mission, Richmond. Richmond is part of that 
populous district along the Delaware River in the northeastern 
section of Philadelphia. It is a dormitory for tens of thousands 
of mill workers. From the upper story of Saint George’s parish 
house one may see rows of neat and attractive two-story houses, 
stretching as far as the eye can see. This is the field of the 
Church in Richmond. 

In the midst of this settlement in former days there were some 
large vacant lots used as dumping grounds by the not over care- 
ful people of the neighborhood. Round about were a number of 
dilapidated houses, from which came a moral odor worse than 
the stench from the dump heaps. It was one of these lots that 
Dean LeRoy selected as a site for the new mission that the Con- 
vocation had agreed to establish. At one corner the Con- 
vocation procured a large piece of land surrounded by streets on 
three sides. At the western end now stands the large and at- 
tractive parish house of Saint George, Richmond, with its well- 
kept lawns and flower beds. Behind the parish property, and 
extending the whole length of the old dumping ground, is a school 
garden. 

The adjacent block shows the same change. An attractive 
colonial building corresponds to the parish house. This is used 
as a Free Public Library. Behind this and parallel to the school 
garden is a publie square. This change was wrought in less than 
three years, and it was very largely due to the presence and 
work of the mission. The disgraceful old buildings have been 
renovated. The still more disgraceful tenants have disappeared. 
Flower gardens and window and porch boxes are seen every- 
where. This is the Convocation ’s contribution to the welfare of 
Richmond. 


From the beginning, the history of the mission has been one 
of encouragement. The Dean of the Convocation became inter- 
ested in the project after his first visit to Richmond. The sym- 
pathy of the Bishops and of the Convocation was then easily 
gained. The Rev. J. Andrews Harris, S.T.D., invited the mis- 
sionary to present his cause to the congregation of Saint Paul’s, 
Chestnut Hill. On the Monday following a member of the parish, 
Mr. Arthur E. Newbold, who had heard the missionary, came out 
to see conditions for himself. Shortly afterwards he offered the 
Bishop Co-adjutor $8,000 towards the building of a church, if the 
Diocese would provide a suitable lot for the purpose. The result 
was the purchase of a lot (150 feet by 120) on Indiana avenue, 
extending from Livingston street to Almond street. The cost 
was $7,500. 


The corner-stone of the parish house was laid on Saturday, 
November 3d, 1906. On Sunday, May 26, 1907, the first service 
was held, when a class of 27 persons was presented for confirma- 
tion. The building cost $18,000. It is a three-story structure 
with basement, measuring 78 by 33 feet. The first floor contains 
a large auditorium (at present used for the Church services and 
for the Main Department of the Sunday School). On the second 
floor are rooms for the various guilds, Bible Classes, and for the 
Primary Department of the Sunday School. The third floor is 
used for dwelling purposes. Here live the missionary, the 
missionary’s helper, the sexton and the housekeeper. 

Gratifying results have followed. The congregations at the 
services and the attendance at the Sunday School have largely 
increased. The Church has become a moulding force in the 
community. 

Since the present missionary took charge of St. George’s Mis- 
sion, nine years ago, there have been 368 baptisms, 270 presented 
for confirmation, 59 marriages and 170 burials. One thousand 
five hundred and fifty-three dollars and sixty-nine cents have 
been contributed to missions and objects outside Saint George’s. 
The estimated value of the property is $31,000; the indebtedness, 
$3,000. The number of communicants is 215; the number of Sun- 
day School teachers and scholars, 315. 
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At the nearby terminal of the Allegheny Avenue Branch of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, car barn services are 
regularly held. These were the pioneer services of this type. 
They are very successful. 

A solid foundation has been laid for the work of the Church 
in Richmond. The power of the mission is felt in the mills and 
in the homes. There is still much to be done. The community 
recognizes the worth of what has been accomplished. It is thank- 
ful for the generosity shown. It assumes that the Church will 
try to meet the demands that are of necessity ever pressing. We 
feel that this is due to Mr. Arkin and his people for the generous 
efforts they have made to forward so important a work. 


Ne a. 


Saint George's, Venango 


Venango is a small settlement in the northeastern section of 
Philadelphia, bordering on the Delaware River, and lying be- 
tween Richmond and Bridesburg. The inhabitants are employed 
mostly in the neighboring glue factories, leather dressing plants 
and gas works. Saint George’s Mission, Richmond, is the present 
centre of missionary activity in this neighborhood. Riding thence 
about a mile in the trolley car, the visitor alights at Venango 
street. He finds himself in the midst of a small and by no means 
attractive collection of houses, mostly occupied by Slavonic peo- 
ple. A flourishing Lithuanian Church shows that the spiritual 
need of these people is being met. One finds, however, a fairly 
large percentage of Anglo-Saxons in the neighborhood. These 


offer the real cause for the mission’s existence. The Slavs, 
however, are not altogether neglected by the mission. Quite a 
number of Slavonie children are now attending Saint George’s 
Sunday School. 

In the autumn of 1886, the Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D.D., at that 
time Dean of the Convocation, and Mr. John Totty, an English 
layman, devoted to missionary work, discovered in Venango vil- 
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ST. GEORGE'S, VENANGO 


lage a possible missionary centre. This was described as ‘‘a small 
settlement of small frame and brick houses, with narrow streets 
rudely paved with cobble stones, undrained and with unwhole- 
some waste. A saloon and grocery store and Hurrican Hall, 
used for dancing and political meetings, formed the chief attrac- 
tions of the village. 

On the second Sunday in January, 1887, a Sunday School was 
opened in Hurrican Hall. There were 36 pupils and 5 teachers. 
Soon afterwards evening services were held by visiting clergy- 
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men. 

In 1888, Mr. W. W. Frazier, Jr., generously gave a lot in the 
neighborhood. On this lot a frame chapel, seating about 200, was 
built at a cost of $1,600. 
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KINDERGARTEN, ST. GEORGE'S, VENANGO 


Mr. John Totty, at first as. lay-reader, and afterwards as per- 
manent deacon, was in charge until 1900. In this pioneer work 
he was ably assisted by Mrs. Totty. During this first period of 
thirteen years, 235 persons were baptized, and 117 were con- 
firmed. 

From July, 1900, to November, 1901, the mission was in charge 
of divinity students. The Rev. A. J. Arkin was then placed in 
charge. Under his direction the church was enlarged and re- 
modelled. Today the building and grounds show the result of 
years of care and skillful planning. The environment is not at- 
tractive, but the chapel itself is a building that commands re- 
spect. It is in excellent repair. 

The chapel stands alone in the midst of a large truck farm, 
with an immediate outlook upon an ash heap. This will soon be 
changed. Plans for improvements have been considered favor- 
ably by the City Council. A number of new houses show that 
the population is moving westward. Before very long, the mis- 
sion will be surrounded by block after block of small houses. 

In the fall of 1901, when the present missionary took charge, 
the change in the attendance at the services was marked. He had, 
as his first congregation, eleven people, most of whom were gath- 
ered from the sexton’s family. The growth was continuous. 
This increase was drawn almost entirely from Richmond. Rich- 
mond was about a mile distant, and the roads were as bad as 
roads within the city limits could be. The church people in 
Venango kept moving away for ecenomic reasons. Poles began 
to fill the vacant houses. It became evident that the centre of 
work should be nearer the people. For this reason, the Dean, 
Rey. Jacob LeRoy, arranged for the transfer of the work to 
Richmond. In November, 1906, the corner-stone of Saint 
George’s, Richmond, was laid. 

The old chapel was not abandoned, however. The Sunday 
school has been continued all these years. Under the direction 
of Miss Katherine C. Coulter, it has increased from 20 to nearly 
150. 

For the past five years a daily kindergarten with an average 
attendance of from thirty to forty has been conducted by Miss 
Ethel A. Ott. The generosity of Saint Asaph’s Church, Bala, 
has made this possible. 
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Since November, 1908, evening services have been conducted 
regularly by members of the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, and 
are now in charge of a lay-reader. Thus the old chapel continues 
its work. The estimated value of the chapel property is $5,000. 
For the present it is easy of access to the English-speaking 
people, but there are better locations nearby. Richmond street 
is two blocks away. A short distance north is Erie avenue, 
which is sure to become a prominent thoroughfare. Speculators 
are now buying up the neighboring farm lands. Soon houses 
will be rising. Here would seem to be the real centre for the 
future work of the mission among the English-speaking people. 
Ought not the Church to think of preparing for this work? 

While the missionary was showing a member of this Convoca- 
tion over the field a short time ago, he stopped to speak to a 
chance acquaintance. This man had grown rich through the 
neighboring industries, and was sauntering around these farms 
to see the lay of the land. Doubtless, he will buy some of these 
farms at a reasonable price and grow richer in the boom that is 
sure to come. Some day, also, the Church will purchase from 
him a small lot on a side street. For it she will pay more money 
than would today purchase grounds worthy of the Church. 
Truly, ‘‘the children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light.’’ 
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Saint Nathanael’s 


Saint Nathanael’s owes its existence to the faith in God, loyalty 
to the Church, personal self-sacrifice and courage of a small but 
earnest band of people which refused to be daunted or discour- 
aged by a misfortune such as has seldom happened in our 
Church. 

Her earlier history is a sad one, known to many; but the 
heroic struggle of that faithful band in those dark days is known 
to few. However, it is not about the past we desire to speak, 
but about the present. 

St. Nathanael’s is situated on the northwest corner of Al- 
legheny avenue and E street, which is five squares east of Front. 
The lot of ground on which it stands is 200x97.6ft., on which 
also is the original building. The church is 120x55 ft. There 
is sufficient ground left for a rectory and a larger and more 
efficient parish building. The sum of $1,000 is the only incum- 
brance on the property. Its estimated value is $50,000. 

St. Nathanael’s new church was made possible through the 
generosity of an active church-woman of the Diocese, a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Auxiliary, who started the Building Fund 
with the gift of $10,000. Through the aid of the Bishops, Dean 
LeRoy, and some women of the Diocese, together with the efforts 
of the people, sufficient money was raised to pay for the moving 
of the parish building and with the above exception, to pay for 
all the work done on the new chureh. The church is not com- 
plete. A tower which will provide for the organ and baptistery 
is not yet built. 

The neighborhood is densely populated, from 1,200 to 1,500 
to a square block. Many of the people are English born, and 
nearly all are of English lineage. All are industrious and 
thrifty, and all belong to the workingman’s class. This is a 
workingman’s community. 

St. Nathanael’s has a Sunday School of 450, a congregation 
that will average nearly 200 at the morning and evening services, 
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and a choir of 50 voices. The mission is as well organized as is 
possible under the circumstances. There is a Men’s Society of 50 
members in good standing, a Mother’s Meeting, a Ladies’ Aid, 
a Woman’s Auxiliary, an Altar Guild, a Branch of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, a Sunday-school Teachers’ Association, a Girls’ 
Guild and a Boys’ Club. The people are devout, self-sacrificing 
and generous. 


Saint Nathanael's First Home 


A pavement has been laid around the property at a cost of 
$1,070, of which sum the people raised over $700, and are work- 
ing to pay the balance. 

In view of all that has been said one might think that Saint 
Nathanael’s should no longer be a mission, nor receive outside 
assistance. This is the only opinion which one who does not 
understand the situation could hold; but it is far from the right 


one. 
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The people are hard and willing church workers, but. need 
leaders. These must come from the outside. There is no pros- 
pect of getting them here. The means we have to do a successful 
work, which must be of an institutional character, are wholly 
inadequate and almost practically useless. This calls for a 
modern parish building. We need money to build a tower, 
and money to build a rectory. A rector well-housed would have 
greater prestige in a community like this. There is great need 
of a building which could be used as a boarding house for young 
women. Another need is an athletic field for the Church boys 
and girls of this part of Kensington. This is a very important 
work. The time will soon come when one shall see nothing but 
bricks and cement except in the public square. If such fields are so 
important for schools and colleges, they are more so for the poor 
youth who works from 10 to 12 hours a day. Such a field should 
be under the control of the Church, and for the church’s people. 
Otherwise, as far as the Church is concerned, it will count for 
nothing. 

St. Nathanael’s Church stands as a beacon on a hill, but its 
light is dimmed. Are there not some, with sufficient love for our 
spiritual mother, who will increase her usefulness by supplying 
her needs? 
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Saint Ambrose Mission 
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In spite of its name, ‘‘Saint Ambrose’’ is not an Italian mis- 
sion. It is located at the corner of Howard and Ontario streets, 
on the frontier of Kensington; and the whole large district for a 
mile north of Lehigh avenue, and a mile east of Fifth street to 
which it ministers is being settled almost entirely by people of 
good Anglo-Saxon stock. Indeed, many of its members are 
Church of England people, who have come to this country to 
work in the mills. If one might copy an English custom, and 
adopt a hyphenated name, he would call our mission, Saint Am- 
brose-among-the-mills; for it is in the great mill district of 
Philadelphia. If you were to stand on the new red tile roof and 
look straight before you, you would find that your horizon was 
not a beautifully hazy line where earth and sky merged in one, 
but a bold red brick line, made by the walls of tapestry mills, and 
hosiery mills, and silk mills, and knitting mills, and carpet mills, 
and cloth mills, and lace mills, and bedstead mills, and tobacco 
mills, and divers other kinds of mills, to the east and south and 
west; and when you turned to the north to escape them, your 
eyes would rest on a long row of older and uglier red brick build- 
ings, and an immense sign, which informed you that these com- 
prise the largest oilcloth and linoleum manufacturing plants in 
the world. 

All these tall mills to the north and south and east and west 
are like a high red wall around the district; and within their en- 
closure cluster hundreds of small, but comfortable two-story 
brick houses. Here live Saint Ambrose’s people—they that go 
down to the mills, that stand by the looms, that make your cloth, 
that cover your floors, that furnish your houses and adorn their 
rooms. They are the sons and daughters of Martha, the children 
of toil. 

Among such people, in 1895, under the direction of Rev. T. J. 
Taylor and Rev. E. Neville, of Christ Church, Franklinville, Mr. 
William Simpson started a Sunday School with 25 scholars. 
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They rented a private dwelling on Second street, which was used 
for the church and Sunday School services for eight years, until 
1904, when the Convocation of Germantown built them a beauti- 
ful little church at Howard and Ontario streets. So rapid was the 
growth in the new location, under the charge of Rev. Wm. B. 
Gilpin, Rev. Geo. G. Matchett, and the Rey. Jules L. Prevost, 
that in 1909, Dr. Prevost was forced to ask for more room for the 
Sunday School, which had grown to over 300 members. Convo- 
cation has met this need by lenethening the old church during 
1910, so that it will now seat over 500 people. It is the largest, 
best equipped, and most beautiful church in this section of the 
city. 

This is ‘‘Saint Ambrose” as it is today; and there is no bet- 
ter field in the Diocese for missionary work. Here are hundreds 
of houses, to which other hundreds are being added every year. 
Here are thousands upon thousands of English-speaking people, 
many of whom have been baptized and brought up in the Church 
of England, or in our own Church, but have fallen away from 
their allegiance, the majority of whom either go to no church at 
all, or have followed one or another of the many strange sects that 
abound hereabouts. For Kensington (and its environs) is the 
home of mills and religions. Some have gone after the faith- 
healers, who have a strong following; others have joined with the 
Dunkards, and some have been captured by the Mormons, the 
most zealous and energetic of all the sects, who have their church 
on the corner opposite Saint Ambrose. 

The ereat need of the church in this, as in all mill districts, is 
a parish house, which will become a centre not merely for 
peculiarly religious activities, but for the moral and social up- 
lift of the people. 


The Mission of Saint Barnabas, for Colored People, 
Rittenhouse Street, East of Germantown 


Pac Avenue, Germantown 


For some years before his death, the Rev. Theodore S. Rum- 
} mey, D.D., rector of Saint Peter’s Church, Germantown, was in- 
terested in a work among the colored people of the community. 
J igen After his decease, under the Germantown Convocation, a move- 
' ; ment was made to establish regular services for colored people. 
Preceding this mission, the several rectors of Germantown, 
Mount Airy, Saint Martins, and Chestnut Hill joined together 
in founding in Germantown an Industrial Home for Colored 
Women which was successfully carried on for four years under 

their special direction. This was in 1902. 

In 1907 the direction of the Industrial Home was removed 
from an exclusively Church control, and was given a more gen- 
eral scope. Mr. John T. Emlen, of the Society of Friends, be- 
came its efficient President. The institution is now doing a most 
desirable work on industrial and educational lines. The mission 
of Saint Barnabas was an outgrowth of this same movement. 

In the fall of 1902 steps were taken, with the approval of the 
Convoeation, to procure a missionary to work among the colored 
people and to hold services. The use of a church building owned 
by a society, known as Zion Evangelical Church, was secured. 


- == samme | | | i On Sunday, November 13, 1904, services were begun. The 
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INTERIOR SAINT AMBROSE 


Bishop Co-adjutor appointed as missionary the Rev. A. A. St. 
. Clair Moore, who at the same time was in charge of the mission 
: - of St. Augustine in Philadelphia. He continued as missionary- 
l in-charge for two years, being succeeded for a brief time by the 
Rev. Felix M. Duty. From the spring of 1907, the Rev. E. 8. 
Thomas has had charge of the work. 
The property occupied by the mission was purchased with the 


` a sanction of the Convocation in 1908. The price paid was $5,- 
633.40, including a paid-up insurance policy on the building for 
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SAINT BARNABAS, GERMANTOWN 


$3,900. The money for this purchase was given by parishes in 
and near Germantown. The Bishop Co-adjutor contributed from 
the Missionary Fund $2,000. Others gave generously. The 
property consists of a substantial stone building, accommodating 
about six hundred persons. There is also an ample school-room 
convenient for tlasses. The estimated aggregate value of the 
property of the mission, real and personal, is over $10,000. 

For five years the work of Saint Barnabas’ Mission has con- 
tinued. There have been in all 63 baptisms; 68 have been con- 
firmed. There are now 78 communicants. Forty pupils are in 
the Sunday School. Much valuable work has been done among 
the young people by Miss M. E. Rumney, assisted by a few earn- 
est Church people from the parishes in Germantown. The mem- 
bers of the mission have shown commendable zeal in keeping 
actively at work and in raising their share of the expenses. Dur- 
ing the last convention year the amount contributed for current 
expenses, the special responsibility of the congregation, was 
$726.62. The Convocation appropriates $400 towards the salary 
of the priest-in-charge. This is supplemented by $150 from the 
Extra Salary Fund. Besides this, $200 is given by a number 
of parishes in the Convocation, making the salary $750. This 
sum is insufficient for the support of the priest-in-charge, without 
a house. 

The need of the mission is a rectory. The priest-in-charge 1s 
compelled to live a long way from Rittenhouse street. A suitable 
house should be secured near the church. If $1,500 could be 
provided for purchase money, the congregation might undertake 
to pay the remaining indebtedness within a reasonable time. 
Who will come to the help of the mission in this great need ? 

The field for the work is promising. There are some 6,000 
eolored people in Germantown. There is an increasing number 
of these who are drawn to the services of the Church with her 
definite teaching and her sober ways and reverent methods. A 
moderate liberality shown in completing the equipment of this 
mission would doubtless bring forth fruit for the Church whose 
system is so well calculated to train and elevate these people. 

The work is under the supervision of a committee appointed by 
the Convocation. A Parochial Committee has oversight of the 
current affairs of the mission. 
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Missionary Work at Saint Bartholomew's, Wissinoming 


The mission at Wissinoming began about 16 or, 17 years ago 
among a few Church people who had been induced to purchase 
lots and build homes in a secluded spot between Frankford and 
Tacony. Finding themselves isolated and cut off from any easy 
way of reaching a Church, the people requested the Rev. Walter 
Jordan, then rector of Saint Stephen’s, Bridesburg, to hold 
service at the new village. Under Mr. Jordan’s care the work 
grew, and the little congregation soon found it necessary to 


Saint Bartholomew's, Wissinoming 


secure an upper room in the village hall in which to hold serv- 
ices. Soon afterward the Rev. J. B. Harding was asked to take 
the mission under his care. 

A few years later the trolley came to the village, and with it 
a building boom. The mission caught the spirit of boom, a lot 
was secured, and in due time the chapel now in use erected. 

The chapel is nicely situated, lighted by electricity, heated 
with steam, and will seat, by placing extra chairs, about 150 
people. 
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Previous to this year the communicants have gone to St. 
Mark’s, Frankford, for their communion. 

During this year a recess chancel has been added to the chapel, 
and furnished, and a celebration of the Holy Communion held 
once a month. 

Morning and Evening Prayer is said on Sundays throughout 
the year. The congregation, made up entirely of working people, 
attend very well. 

The Sunday School is in a very satisfactory condition, grow- 
ing in interest as well as in numbers, with an average attendance 
of about 70. 

The work at the mission is well organized, the women as 
‘Daughters of the King,’’ and the men working as the ‘*Men’s 
Guild.” There is a common interest among them and they do 
good work. 

There are about 50 church families in Wissinoming, and most 
of them are more or less in touch with Saint Bartholomew’s. 

There are no debts, but there are some needs. 

While there is a very comfortable chapel—it is built in on 
the north and west sides, and so no available ground on which to 
build a parish house or rectory. There is, however, an open 
lot just across the street from the chapel, which could be bought 
cheaper now than at any other time. This is the only suitable 
lot nearby. 

The future of this work is so good and promising that it would 
be a shame to lose this opportunity to secure the said ground. 
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Grace Church, Hulmeville 


The village of Hulmeville, Bucks County, is fourmiles west of 
Bristol, and one mile east of Langhorne Station on the Reading 
Railroad. The Bucks County Electric Railway passes through 
the town, affording the only means of transportation. The pop- 
ulation is about 500. 

As early as 1826 or 1827, efforts were made to provide some 
kind of religious instruction in the community. Largely through 
the members of Saint James’ Church, Bristol, a Sunday School 
was organized. It was known as ‘‘Hulmeville Sunday School 
Auxiliary to the Sunday School of Saint James’ Church, Bris- 
tol.? In 1828-1830, the Rev. Richard Hall, rector of Saint 
James’ Church, Bristol, began holding services after the ses- 
sions of the Sunday School on Sunday afternoon, in the grove 
known as ‘‘School House Woods.”’ 

In the summer of 1831, the first church building was erected 
at a cost of $800. The stone was donated. The furniture for 
some time consisted of unplaned boards resting on kegs loaned 
by a nearby cooper. Soon after the founding of Bristol College, 
in 1833, the students of which supported the mission work, funds 
were raised to place pews in the church. It was deemed expedi- 
ent to incorporate as a parish of the Diocese in May, 1837. The 
first rector, the Rev. George Kirk, entered upon his duties on 
May 28, 1837. The Church took its name from Grace Church, 
Philadelphia, because of the large assistance rendered by a mem- 
ber of that parish. Sometime between 1852 and 1855 a Sunday 
School room was added. In 1860, a rectory was built at a cost 
of $1,300. When it was found necessary to enlarge the church 
building a few years after this, such defects were found that 
by the time the work was finished the total cost had reached 
$4,000. The amount in hand was only $2,600. This left a debt 
of $1,400. In September, 1882, the entire debt was paid. At the 
same time improvements and repairs were made in the church 
and rectory, costing $1,400. 
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Tn the seventy-three years since its incorporation (1837-1910), 
thirteen reetors have ministered to the people of Hulmeville. 
Through the influence of Grace Church, Hulmeville, the church 
at Falsington was established. Ascension Chapel, Newporitville, 
and the mission church at Eden (now Saint James, Langhorne), 
both own her as their mother. The seed of her life has gone out 
into other fields, and is bearing fruit. 

Tn this year, 1910, there are 42 communicants, who, along with 
others who are interested, are contributing about $400 annually. 
The church is in thorough repair. Since the death of the Rev. 
J. T. Wright, the needs of the parish have been supplied by 
neighboring clergymen. At present the rector of Christ Church, 
Eddington, is in charge. The people of Grace Church, Hulme- 
ville, are looking forward to the time when once more they may 
have their own resident rector. 

Little is needed just now except that the parish should be 
maintained in the same degree of usefulness that it has exerted 
in the past seventy years. Its only plea is that Convocation 
should continue to aid it. 
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Ss xi j E: Saint James, Langhorne 

Lora 

: K ; 3 S In the Convocation of Germantown, St. James’ is the only 
hes he £ a mission of its kind. 

j ga 74 The work in the vicinity of Langhorne was begun in the 
Py igs X è neighboring village of Eden in 1894. The field was limited to 
ies the village, and to a portion of the students at the Foulke and 
iS i Long Institute. During the twelve years that the mission re- 
pe mained at Eden, its history was a fluctuating one. The work 
a ; never gave promise of permanence. The Rev. Messrs. Brinckloe, 


Wright, and Wood successively served the mission, in connection 
with other work. 

A petition for the transfer of this work to Langhorne was 
signed by many persons not belonging to the Church, as well 
as by many Church people who then attended St. Luke’s Church, 
Newtown, four miles away. This petition was granted. 

Mrs. Henry W. Watson gave a fine lot. A handsome stone 
church was erected in 1907. The property is now valued at 
$9,500. The old church at Eden had been sold for $700, and 
many of its furnishings were used in the new church. 

The Rey. J. D. Skilton was placed in charge of the mission. 
After a few months, he was succeeded by the Rey. Thomas J. 
Butler, who remained for one year. In June, 1908, he was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, D.D. 

The present missionary states that ‘‘though admirably lo- 
eated, and with fifty communicants, Saint James’ Mission is 
seriously handicapped in having no rectory and no parish build- 
ing. The various other religious societies in this borough are 
well equipped for the entertainment of their young people, and 
for their institutional work. St. James’ is, therefore, at a disad- 
vantage. This is to be the more regretted, as Langhorne is 
largely under Quaker influences, and conditions are intensely 
conservative. It is essentially a residence place; and in order 
to keep it such, the local authorities do not admit any manu- 
facturing plants.’’ 
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Plans have been drawn for a parish house and for a rectory 
in keeping with the Church, but there is little prospect for the 
erection of either building, unless some lberal-minded son or 
daughter of the Church comes to its rescue. 

The estimated cost of the parish house is $3,500, and the es- 
timated cost of the rectory is $5,500. 
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Saint Andrew’ s Church, Yardley 


Saint Andrew’s is one of the progressive centres of missionary 
work in Bucks County, Yardleyville, or Yardley, is an old 
church centre. In 1834 a building, formerly used as a union 
chapel, was transferred to a Board of Trustees, for the use of 
the Church. A parish was created in 1835. This old structure 
was in use until 1889. In that year a stone church of unusual 
beauty and symmetry was built at a cost of $5,000. In addition 
to the church, the parish property consists of a very small parish 
house, and a small tenant house. 


Saint Andrew’s, Yardley 


The church stands in the most beautiful and convenient part 
of the borough. Its history teaches wholesome lessons to those 
who view the slow growth of the church’s work in country towns 
with more or less impatience. In 1840, the parish reported 8 
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communicants. In 1847, the number had increased to 14. It 
had fallen to 6, in 1869. There was no growth in the village. 
At last an awakening came. 

Yardley is now growing. New industries and new railway and 
trolley facilities have rejuvenated the place. The main line of 
the New York Division of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road passes through the town. Convenient service on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and on the electric cars has made Yardley 
a suburb of Trenton, New Jersey. A bleachery and a leather 
dressing plant give employment to several hundred people. 


Interior Saint Andrew's, Yardley 


Saint Andrew’s has justified the years of patient waiting and 
fostering care. A resident priest now ministers to a congrega- 
tion that is rapidly growing. In three years, more than forty 
have been added to the list of communicants. The present num- 
ber of communicants is 87. The Sunday School, including the 
Cradle Roll, has 96 members.* 


* Since the writing of this report, some of the industries of the town have partially, other 
industries have altogether “ closed down”. The removals have been mauy. When letters of 
transfer have been given, the number of cummunicants will be lessened. 
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The parish house is very inadequate for the work. An effort 
to secure a new one is being made. Unless aid comes from out- 
side, it seems almost impossible for the parish to procure all the 
money needed for the present crisis. The estimated cost of a 
suitable parish building is $5,000. 


Trinity Church, Buckingham 


Bucks County might be called the land of deserted villages. 
Buckingham and Centre Hill are villages of this type. They are 
both places that one naturally would choose as centres of popu- 
lation. They are admirably situated at the foot of a beautiful 
hill known as Buckingham Mountain. The Old York Road 
passes through each, while Buckingham has also the advantage of 
being on the pike connecting Doylestown with Newtown. Yet, 
the population never increased; and the high expectations on 
which the church was founded were never realized. 

Buckingham is a beautiful little village. The environment is 
such as one delights to associate with the English rural parish. 
Trinity Church was founded in 1839, as an extension of the work 
begun some years before at Newtown. This parish at Buck- 
ingham has always beer carefully nurtured. Its small size today 
is partly because the population is so sparse, and partly because 
conditions do not permit of the appointment of a priest who 
shall seek out and care for the people.* 

In the meanwhile Trinity Church has been a fruitful mother. 
Saint Paul’s, Doylestown, was founded in 1854, and was asso- 
ciated with the parent parish until 1873. 

About 1860 the mission at Centre Hill was established, and 
has been associated with Buckingham ever since. 

In 1873, after Saint Paul’s Church had become independent, 
it became necessary to appeal to the Missionary Board of the 
Diocese for help and direction. In 1874, Bishop Stevens ap- 
pointed the Rev. J. Thompson Carpenter as missionary. Mr. Car- 
penter remained in charge of the work until 1885. At that 
time Trinity Church sought the sheltering arm of her eldest 
daughter, and was placed under the care of Saint Paul’s Church, 
Doylestown. In 1889, the status of the work was again changed. 
The care of Buckingham was made a part of the work of a gen- 


* Since writing the above Trinity Church has received a legacy yielding sufficient income to 
enable the Bishop to appoint a resident priest in charge of the work. 
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eral missionary for the northern section of Bucks County, and 
the Rev. J. Thompson Carpenter was again appointed mission- 
ary. In this work he was assisted by lay-readers sent from the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. In 1889 this arrangement ceased. 
Since then, with the exception of the incumbency of the Rev. 
George W. Lamb, M.D. (1901-1904), the work has been car- 
ried on by lay-readers with occasional visits from a clergyman. 

In spite of these ‘‘sundry and manifold’’ changes in its 
career, Trinity Church has done a useful work. Successive re- 
movals and deaths have greatly decreased the membership, lack 
of pastoral ministration has helped to weaken her influence; yet 
the church does stand as a bulwark of defence and strength, 
and as a source of comfort to the small but loyal band who love 
her so dearly and prize her so highly. Many zealous people are 
forwarding the very useful work of other parishes, who learned 
to love the Church in this little village. 

The prospects of Buckingham now assume a brighter hue. 
A legacy has recently been left to the parish. Through its aid 
it should be posible to place a rector in the parish, who would 
also look after the missionary needs of the surrounding country. 

The report of Trinity, Buckingham, to the convention of 1909 
was as follows: Communicants, 17; Sunday School Children, 
60; total receipts, $337.23 ; expenses, $315.56. 

In addition to the above it should be said that the convocation 
pays the expenses and part of the salary of the lay reader. It 
also sends a priest one Sunday each month to celebrate the 
Holy Communion. 


Trinity Chapel, Center Hill 


This chapel was founded about 1860, by the Church at Buck- 
ingham. The description of the work there may be transferred 
to Centre Hill. Possibly Centre Hill is a smaller place, and 
not so favorably situated. In this section the Society of Friends 
has the largest number of nominal adherents. The result of 
this is that every one seeking an excuse for carelessness in his 
religious duties claims that he is a member of Meeting, although 
possibly he has never darkened the door of a meeting house. 
The Church has a difficult task. 

Trinity Chapel has the advantage of being the only place of 
worship in the village. As such she is a beacon to the newer 
families that move into the vicinity. The past year has been one 
of an awakened interest in the work. The membership has 
grown. The congregations are still small, but the work is well 
worth the effort. Services are held every Sunday afternoon by 
the lay reader who is in joint charge of this mission and of the 
neighboring parish of Buckingham. Once each month a priest 
visits the chapel to celebrate Holy Communion. 

These small missions are profitable through their indirect in- 
fluence. The mere presence of a little chapel well kept and 
faithfully served is a strong testimony of the universal character 
of the Church and of her desire to carry the gospel to all people. 


Emmanuel Church, Quakertown 


Quakertown is an attractive place of 3,000 inhabitants, in the 
northern section of Bucks County. Most of the people are of 
German descent and of German religious traditions. There are, 
however, sufficient people of Anglo-Saxon origin to warrant an 
aggressive werk on the part of the Church. 

The mission at Quakertown is splendidly equipped. The 
buildings are attractive and convenient. Yet there are not 


Emmanuel Church, Quakertown 


enough interested church members to support the work as it 
should be supported. This is an important centre, and a clergy- 
man should be resident here. Lay readers have labored faith- 
fully and well. However, they can give only a small portion of 
their time, and because of limited railroad facilities there ean 
be but one service weekly. A loyal priest sacrificed his health 
in this work. Shall such a sacrifice have been in vain? 
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INTERIOR EMMANUEL CHURCH, QUAKERTOWN 


Apart from the importance of the work in the town itself, the 
place is situated most advantageously as a centre for missionary 
work in the northern section of Bucks County. 

On the twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, October 30, 1885, 
the Rev. Thomas L. Franklin, D.D., held the first service in 
connection with Emmanuel Church, Quakertown. On the fourth 
Sunday in Advent, December 18, of the same year, the Rev. J. 
DeWolf Perry, D.D., President of the Convocation of German- 
town, made a visit. He was so much encouraged that he ap- 
pointed Mr. Stewart P. Keeling, a lay reader, to the charge of 
the work. On the first Sunday in September, 1888, the Rev. 
J. Thompson Carpenter was appointed, by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, general missionary of Bucks County, with headquarters 
at Quakertown. 

During the winter of 1888-1889 Mr. Carpenter was engaged in 
securing funds for the erection of a church building. The work 
was begun on April 13, 1889. On the eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity, October 20, 1889, the church was opened for divine 
service. 

Unfortunately Mr. Carpenter’s health compelled him to relin- 
quish his work as missionary-in-charge in 1895. Since that 
time the church has been served by lay readers from the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, a clergyman visiting the parish 
on the second Sunday of each month for the purpose of cele- 
brating Holy Communion. The services and the Sunday School 
are kept up regularly. There is a communicant list of 40 per- 
sons. There are about the same number of children in the Sun- 
day School. 

In 1900 a large stone parish house was built mainly through 
the generosity of Quakertown Church people, but with the help 
of many outside the borough. The estimated value of the parish 
property is $10,000. 

The Sunday School gave $25 to missions last year. 


Mission W ork in Bucks County 


The case of Margaret illustrates the country problem. Mar- 
garet was born in the northern part of Bucks County. Her 
mother, a communicant of the Church in Philadelphia, had 
moved to a small country town. Her neighbors were mostly of 
(German descent. The churches were of a type unknown to her, 
and the services strange. She began to drift, first religiously, 
and then morally. Thus it happened that the atmosphere that 
surrounded Margaret during the first years of her life was not 
the one most conducive to her moral and spiritual welfare. The 
mother, hewever, had often spoken to her daughter of the church 
she had attended during her better days. At an early age 
Margaret had to ‘‘shift for herself.’’ For several years she 
worked in the homes of the near-by farmers. Later she drifted 
into a larger town. Here she was discovered by a priest of that 
church of which her mother had so often spoken. She was 
baptized, confirmed, and had made her first communion. Then 
her mother moved to another county, and sent for her daughter. 
So we leave Margaret, with her careless mother, in a country 
village, separated by about fifteen miles from the ministrations 
of the Chureh that was beginning to help her. 

Here is an illustration of a different type: An old woman— 
a eripple—is living on a farm ten miles from any church. She 
had been a faithful worker in a Philadelphia parish. Fifteen 
years ago she had been taken to the country, and until recently 
had not seen a clergyman of the Chureh—in fact, had received 
no pastoral visit of any sort.* 

These cases are but typical of the Bucks County conditions. 
There are almost fifty small towns, villages, and townships in 
which the Church is not represented. Most of these communities 
are largely composed of people of foreign birth or descent. 
Seattered here and there we do find, however, a few English- 


*This woman has since died. 
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speaking people; and some of these have at one time been attend- 
ants, at least, of our Church. For years in many cases they have 
lived lives in which religion had no part. 

This is not a full statement of the Bucks County problem. 
These conditions extend over a territory so large as to seem 
ineredible. In the northern half of the county, there is a district 
of five hundred square miles without one resident priest of the 
Church. In the lower half, conditions are much better. Yet 
even here, there are many isolated communicants living from 
seven to ten miles from the church. 

What is to be done to meet these conditions? Years ago, as 
oceasion arose, small missions were established in small com- 
munities for a handful of people. These missions, however, 
were not adequately maintained. As a result, in such com- 
munities the Church stands for neglect, impotency, and failure. 

We have a duty to these isolated communicants. The Dean 
of the Convoeation of Germantown has endeavored to meet this 
need by appointing an itinerant missionary. His purpose has 
been, first, to obtain information concerning the actual needs 
of the district, and then to endeavor to meet these needs. A 
canvass of the important centres has led to the discovery of 
about one hundred nominal church people. Of this number 
more than seventy have at one time been communicants. These 
people are scattered all over the territory. In no one place 
could there be found enough people for a small Sunday School. 
The organization of congregations is, of course, impossible. These 
people should not be neglected on that account. There are chil- 
dren to be baptized. Some are desirous of receiving Holy Com- 
munion. To meet these needs, the missionary must regularly 
and systematically visit this scattered parish, and prove that the 
Church is still interested in her people. This is no act of charity 
on our part. It is merely partial atonement for a great and 
shameful neglect. 

Tt is hoped that in time the work may become more aggressive 
and helpful. The Home Department of the Sunday School is 
beginning to help. Possibly, members of the Woman’s Aid could 
assist the missionaries by occasional visits to lonely people. 

We trust that at no distant day publie services can be held 


at various important centres. School-houses and union chapels 
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might be used in some places. In other places halls must be 
rented. 

The writer ceased the above recital, in order to visit a place 
where he had hitherto had but little suecess. He had heard 
of one Chureh-woman living in a small community of five hun- 
dred people. This time he found her at home; and from her 
learned of several others. These were not at home., A walk of 
a mile and a half brought him to a farm house, where he found 
a communicant of the Church. After a mid-day dinner he held 
a brief service for the assembled family, and then left. Half a 
mile away, he found an old woman, also a communicant. She 
had been confined to the house and separated from her Chureh 
for many years. Her joy at seeing a priest of the Church again 
was unfeigned, and the comfort she seemed to receive from the 
short service showed the value of such visits. From her he 
learned of another woman living two miles away. Unfortunately 
itinerant missionaries are the slaves of railroad schedules, so 
this last woman could not be seen that day. She will doubtless 
be present when he visits this district for administering the 
Holy Communion. 

This account differs from that of a city rector. There was no 
rush from meeting to meeting. There was not one of the in- 
sistent demands of a crowded district. Yet he is by no means 
eonvineed that the itinerant’s day was the less helpful of the 
two. 
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The W oman 's Aid to the Convocation of Germantown 


This society was organized at a meeting of representatives of 
the several parishes and missions of the Convocation at the 
Church of Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill, on the 
tenth day of February, 1910. The officers elected at this 
meeting were Mrs. George Woodward, of S. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, First Vice-President; Mrs. James Cheston, Jr., of S. 
Paul’s, Chestnut Hill, Second Vice-President; Mrs. J. N. 
Purvianee, of Calvary, Germantown, Secretary, and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Janney, of S. Timothy’s, Roxborough, Treasurer. The Dean 
of the Convocation is ex-officio its President. After framing its 
by-laws the question of the name of the new organization was 
considered, and it was decided that in view of the fact that there 
are so many branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the diocese a 
name should be selected that would not confuse it with any of 
these. The Woman’s Aid to the Convocation of Germantown was 
the name ultimately decided upon. The active work of this soci- 
ety was practically begun in the fall of 1910. It was learned that 
the Diocesan Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese was 
unable to continue the support of the deaconess at S. Nathanael’s 
Mission and it was immediately determined to take up the work 
this committee had laid down. Of the $600 necessary for the 
maintenance of a deaconess, $300 has already been secured, and 
it is expected, when all the parishes of the Convocation have 
made their contributions, the whole amount will be raised. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1910 several of the members of 
Woman’s Aid interested themselves in the itinerary work that 
is being carried on in Bucks County and visited many of the 
isolated church folk in that region. The automobile proved a 
useful factor in these visitations in a district untouched by 
trolley or railroad. As one result of this effort a Woman’s Aux- 
iliary was formed, called the Southampton Auxiliary, whose 
members made a number of garments to be used in the mission 
work among the negroes of North Carolina. One can scarcely 
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estimate the good that has been wrought by those who have 
undertaken this missionary work in showing to the scattered 
churehwomen in this region that they are not forgotten or neg- 
lected by the Church. The purpose in view in establishing the 
Woman’s Aid has already been realized in the interest awakened 
in the work of the Convocation among those who are its own 
members and in the realization of the great opportunity for 
Christian work that exists in their very midst. It is hoped that 
every parish and mission will send its delegates to the meetings 
of the Woman’s Aid. Thus far only thirty parishes have re- 
sponded to the request for representatives. Twenty remain un- 
represented. During the past year four meetings have been 
held, the first at the Church House in April, the second at Holy 
Innocents, Tacony, in May, the third at S. George’s, Richmond, 
in October, and the fourth at S. Ambrose, Coopersville, in Janu- 
ary, 1911. 


Since this book has been placed in the hands of the printers, the 
Convocation, with the consent of the Bishop, is about to begin 
mission services at Morrisville, Bucks County. This town of 
about 2,500 population lies opposite the city of Trenton and has 
of late exhibited a marked growth. Through the generosity of a 
churchman a lot of land in the centre of the village, 145 by 180 
feet, has been offered as a site for church and rectory. Over one 
hundred and twenty-five persons have signified their intention 
of becoming members of the mission, of whom fifty or sixty are 
communicants of the Church. Clergymen of the Convocation 
have offered to take the services on the Sunday afternoons, and 
there is every reason to believe that a flourishing mission will 
soon be established in Morrisville. 


